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Message from the Director 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is responsible for 261.8 million 
acres of public land located primarily in the 12 western states, including Alaska, 
and for 700 million acres of federal subsurface mineral estate nationwide. The 
public lands entrusted to our care contribute in many ways to the quality of life 
we all enjoy and to the wealth of the nation. They provide food and fiber, energy 
that fuels our economy and keeps our country strong and secure, economic 
opportunities that provide jobs and support vibrant local communities, boundless 
opportunities for recreation, and open spaces that preserve the rich diversity of 
plant and animal life that are part of a healthy natural environment. 

Providing balanced management of the public lands for the many uses 
and values that serve the public interest is a challenge that grows more difficult 
and complex every day. It is a challenge that can be met only with the active 
participation of all those who have a stake in the success of our mission and only 
through a spirit of cooperative conservation. 

We see the principle of cooperative conservation at work today across the 
public lands we manage and across the spectrum of our multiple use mission. 

We see it in the efforts of federal and state agencies, local communities, 
private groups, and individual citizens working together to improve habitat 
and restore healthy populations of plant and animal species that are threatened, 
endangered, or in decline. 

We see it in the voluntary conservation efforts undertaken by those who 
develop the valuable resources of the public lands—energy, minerals, timber, and 
other resources—that are critical to American industry, to our economy, and to 
our way of life. 

We see the spirit of cooperative conservation in the environmental 
stewardship of many public land ranchers who are pioneering ways to promote 
the health of rangelands and watersheds and improve water quality and wildlife 
habitat. 

And we see this spirit working through the hundreds of partnerships we 
have in recreation—partnerships that promote the concept of shared stewardship 
among the tens of millions of citizens who visit the public lands for recreation 
each year. 

Cooperative conservation is working for us—for the Bureau of Land 
Management, for the people we serve, and for the health, productivity, and 
diversity of America’s public lands. 

We are pleased to dedicate this edition of “Public Rewards from Public 


Lands to all who contribute to the success of our mission. 
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fees BLM-managed lands 


operations 
¢ BLM State Office 
State boundaries 


BLM Headquarters 


BLM-administered minerals underlying federal surface 
(excluding National Park Service and Fish and Wildlife Service units) 


BLM National Monument 
, BLM National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas 
(National Conservation Areas, National Recreation Areas, Outstanding 
Natural Areas, and Cooperative Management and Protection Areas) 


Tribal lands where the BLM has trust responsibility for mineral 


Public Lands Managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management 


In the Eastern United States, 
the BLM manages 40 million acres 
of subsurface mineral estate and 
30,000 acres of surface, mostly small isolated 
parcels scattered throughout 31 states. 
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Today, the BLM administers 261.8 million 
acres of public lands located primarily in 


12 western states, including Alaska. 


The agency administers 700 million acres of subsurface 
mineral estate located throughout the country. 


The BLM is proud to present | 
the 2004-2005 edition of 
Public Rewards from Public Lands 


The following pages provide a statistical and qualitative accounting of the 
BLM'’s stewardship of the public lands and our progress in advancing the mission 
of our agency: 7o sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of the public lands for 
the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


Health 

It is only in sustaining the health of the public lands that we can ensure 
these lands remain open to the many varied uses and activities that serve 
the public interest. We sustain the health of public lands through scientific 
investigation of soil, air, water, and plant and animal life conditions and the 
changes in these resources over time due to natural or human activities. When 
resources are determined to be degraded or at risk, the BLM works with partners 
and stakeholders to develop collaborative solutions. 

Among the agency’s current priorities are restoring the health of forests— 
where heavy undergrowth threatens ecological balance and increases the risk of 
wildfires—and rehabilitating areas damaged by wildfire; controlling the growth 
of noxious weeds that threaten native plant and animal species; and improving 
the overall health of rangelands, riparian areas, and habitat for fish and wildlife. 
The individual state profiles included in this report illustrate the broad range of 
activities being carried out, in partnership with others, to sustain the health of the 


public lands. 


Diversity 

The public lands we manage are a rich and colorful mosaic of living 
landscapes—unique in their role in the complex cycles of our natural environment 
and their place in the lives, fortunes, culture, and heritage of the American 
people. We sustain the diversity of the public lands through land use plans, 
which recognize the unique nature of individual management areas and which 
incorporate the knowledge and experience of local communities and stakeholders 
in designing balanced and effective management approaches. 

The tables and individual state profiles presented in this report illustrate 
how the BLM manages the public lands to preserve their diversity, scenic beauty, 
and geological and biological character and to serve the broad array of interests 
and values by which we measure public rewards from public lands. 


Productivity eee 
Recognizing that the public lands contribute in many ways to the wealth of FRUUTSuclits IIs Be) Gos 

the nation, Congress in 1976 passed legislation directing the BLM to manage the | which are visible 

public lands for multiple uses. These uses included livestock grazing, commercial _from the Denali 


production of timber, and development of energy and mineral resources, which Highway in Alaska, 
at ets are one of the many 
are critical to the strength of the nation’s economy and the economies of local : 
ei, scenic wonders found 
In fiscal year 2004, grazing fees, recreation and use fees, timber sales, public lands. 
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mineral leasing and production, and other activities generated nearly $3.2 billion. 
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Of this, nearly $1.6 billion was transferred to the states. Some of the funds are 
distributed to local governments to help offset losses on property taxes in areas 
encompassing nontaxable federal lands. These payments in lieu of taxes help local 
communities provide vital services such as firefighting and police protection, 
construction of public schools and roads, and search-and-rescue operations. 
Tables presented in this report summarize these collections and financial 
; transfers, as well as other BLM investments in the states. The “Guide to Table 
Data’ provides detailed explanations of each category. 


.2] For Public Use and Enjoyment 

4 With the rapid population growth occurring throughout much of the West, 
- more and more Americans are discovering the boundless opportunities the public 
lands offer for recreation. Outdoor recreation has become an important element 
in the economic foundation of many western communities and in the overall 

f quality of life for their citizens. Today, 9 of the 12 western states with significant 
) BLM lands are the fastest growing states in the nation. More than 4,000 

F communities with a combined population of 22 million are just a half hour drive 
F from public lands. 

This report includes national and state-by-state statistics that describe how 
/ millions of Americans are using and enjoying public lands for many kinds of 
recreational experiences and the economic benefits derived from these activities. 


' For Present and Future Generations 
vs While managing these lands for the public benefit today, the BLM fulfills its 
Fa, obligation to future generations by conserving the lands and the natural resources 
found upon them. Conservation means protecting the quality of the air and 

, water and the vitality of natural ecosystems and habitats that support a diversity 
of native plant and animal species, as well as preserving cultural and heritage 
resources that are also part of America’s public lands legacy. 

This report includes data on the BLM’s National Landscape Conservation 

| System and the areas that are managed for specific conservation values. These 
areas include national monuments; national conservation, recreation, and 
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The BLM Law Enforcement Honor Guard, lanking Secretary of the Interior 
Gale Norton, represents the rangers and agents who patrol an immense 
geographical area to protect the public lands and those who visit them. 
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National Figures | Fisca/ Year 2004 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


Grazing Fees $11,840,245 
Recreation and Use Fees $13,250,363 
FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent $9,801,537 
Miscellaneous Receipts $34,908,890 
Sale of Land and Materials $570,864,571 
Timber Receipts 
Public Domain $2,007,971 
‘ Oregon and California (O&C) Land Grant Fund $21,142,520 
Coos Bay Wagon Roads (CBWR) Grant Fund $206,680 
Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges $17,843,412 
Helium Revenues $96,545,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $2,394,077,816 
« TOTAL $3,172,489,005 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $224,037,555 
Grazing Fees $2,100,838 
B Proceeds of Sales $59,374,255 
Timber Receipts 
? Public Domain $51,735 
ae, O&C Grant Lands $110,917,023 
CBWR Grant Lands $967,380 
* i sigue B National Grasslands $675,459 
an BLE ras= Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $1,159,721,091 
TOTAL $1,557,845,336 


-provide. ra ta ks BLM Investment in the States 
_materials. 


Management of Land and Resources $712,201,000 
for. forest’ 0 OOOOoeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE—————————————eee 


Land Acquisition $20,854,000 
Bel Range Improvements $9,900,000 

Construction and Access $16,375,000 
‘ ‘economies -. Management of O&C Lands $102,295,000 

MEU SIRISREN tclium Operations $15,500,000 

ee { communities =a essen 
; be | and they Central Hazardous Materials Fund $2,843,000 
3 -also Biovide Wildland Fire Preparedness $169,573,000 

#8 Wildland Fire Operations $106,329, 000 


TOTAL $1,155,870,000 
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National Commercial Use Activity on BLM-Managed Land, 


Fiscal Year 2004 


Grazing Permits and 
Leases 


Timber Volume Sold 


Oil and Gas Leasing 


Helium Activity 


Geothermal Production 


Coal Production 


Mineral Materials 
(Salables) 


Nonenergy Leasables 


Exploration and Mining 
Activity (Locatables) 


Rights-of-Way 


17,964 permits and leases, 12,690,368 animal unit 
months 


296,009 hundred cubic feet 


2,/02 new holes started, 11,720,254 acres 
in producing status, 63,370 wells capable of 
production 


11 active helium storage contracts, 28.7 billion 
cubic feet stored, 54 independent producers 


55 producing leases, 5,446 gigawatt hours of 
energy 


127 producing leases, 512,245,311 tons produced 


5,673 permits issued, 15,024,224 cubic yards 
produced 


441 leases, 424,823 acres under lease 


536 notices reviewed, 114 plans of operation 
reviewed 


3,682 granted 


National Wild Horse and Burro Program, Fiscal Year 2004 


Estimated y Number of 
; Animals Taken z 
Animal Current Oth Ranne Animals 
Population g Adopted* 
Wild Horses 32,290 9,251 5,700 
Wild Burros 4,845 647 945 


* Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range. In addition, since 1999, 


adoptions are reported by administrative 
Valley, Nevada, and Elm Creek, Nebraska, 


| Wild horses roam 

| areas administere 
the Rock Springs 
Office in Wyoming 


offices; i.e., adoptions conducted in the national centers in Palomino 
are now reported under the National Program Office. 


a a! § 


Burlington Northern 
operates a deep 
well rig near Casper, 
Wyoming. 
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Estimated National Recreation Use on BLM-Managed Land, 
Fiscal Year 2004 


Visitor Days 
Boating—motorized 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 
Camping and picnicking 
Driving for pleasure 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Interpretation and education 
Nonmotorized travel 
Off-highway travel 
Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 


Specialized sports (motorized and nonmotorized), events, 
and activities 


Swimming and other water activities 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 
Unspecified 

TOTAL 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program, Fiscal Year 2004 
201 projects, $13,345,528 collected 


Large roller coaster. waves 
can be found in the Wapinitia’ 
Rapids of the Lower Deschutes 
River in Oregon. 


2,109,196 
2,012 326 
29,885,927 
2,629) 390 
1,981,578 
5, 1277 
6,026,034 
7,045,901 
6,328,964 
170,962 


5,240,030 


912,414 
395,940 

69 
69,866,519 


Public Land Treasures on the Public Lands and Related Waters 
(Administrative and Congressional Designations Managed by the BLM) 
BLM's National Landscape Conservation System 


National Monuments (4,807,024 acres in 15 national monuments) 


71,100 
808,724 


129,022 
486,603 
279,500 

883 
204,107 


86,400 


163,892 


273,847 
51 


374,976 


4,114 


52,947 
1,870,800 


acres in Agua Fria National Monument in Arizona 


acres in Grand Canyon-Parashant National Monument in 
Arizona | 


acres in lronwood Forest National Monument in Arizona 
acres in Sonoran Desert National Monument in Arizona 
acres in Vermilion Cliffs National Monument in Arizona 
acres in the California Coastal National Monument 
acres in Carrizo Plain National Monument in California 


acres in Santa Rosa and San Jacinto Mountains National 
Monument in California 


acres in Canyons of the Ancients National Monument in 
Colorado 


acres in Craters of the Moon National Monument in Idaho 
acres in Pompeys Pillar National Monument in Montana 


acres in Upper Missouri River Breaks National Monument in 
Montana 


acres in Kasha-Katuwe Tent Rocks National Monument in New 
Mexico 


acres in Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument in Oregon 


acres in Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument in Utah 


National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas 
(15,535,592 acres in 17 areas) 


1,208,624 


998,702 


21,/67 


35,280 


55,495 


10,671,080 (a) 


7,400 
57,288 


122,300 


62,844 


484,034 (b) 


799,165 


195,819 


acres in Steese National Conservation Area in Alaska (includes 
Birch Creek Wild and Scenic River) 


acres in White Mountains National Recreation Area in Alaska 


acres in Gila Box Riparian National Conservation Area in 
Arizona 


acres in Las Cienegas National Conservation Area in Arizona 


acres in San Pedro Riparian National Conservation Area in 
Arizona 


acres in California Desert National Conservation Area in 
California 


acres in the Headwaters Forest Reserve in California 
acres in King Range National Conservation Area in California 


acres in Colorado Canyons National Conservation Area in 
Colorado and Utah 


acres in Gunnison Gorge National Conservation Area in 
Colorado 


acres in Snake River Birds of Prey National Conservation Area 
in Idaho 


acres in Black Rock Desert, High Rock Canyon, Emigrant Trail 
National Conservation Area in Nevada and California 


acres in Red Rock Canyon National Conservation Area in 
Nevada 


Ragged Top Mountain 

provides a unique 

backdroptothe 
‘Saguaro cactiofthe _ 
-lronwood Forest 


¢ 
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48,438 acres in Sloan Canyon National Conservation Area in Nevada 
339,100 acres in El Malpais National Conservation Area in New Mexico 


acres in Steens Mountain Cooperative Management and 


428,156 Protection Area in Oregon 


100 acres in Yaquina Head Outstanding Natural Area in Oregon 


Other National Landscape Conservation System Units 
Managed by the BLM: 


miles of 38 wild and scenic rivers (20% of the national system) 


2,061 in 5 states—1,005,652 acres managed 


6,471,753 acres in 161 wilderness areas 
15,568,198 acres in 624 wilderness study areas under interim management 


miles of 10 national historic trails (855 miles of the national 
system) (Iditarod, Juan Bautista De Anza, California Immigrant, 

4,843 Nez Perce, Lewis and Clark, Oregon, Mormon Pioneer, Old 
Spanish Trail, Pony Express and El Camino Real de Tierra 
Adentro) 


miles of 2 national scenic trails (Continental Divide, 396 miles, 


627 and Pacific Crest, 231 miles 


cibtetar 867 units/areas/landscapes on over 43 million acres (16 percent 
’ of the BLM’s land base) 


Additional Administrative and Congressional Designations 


acres in the Lake Todatonten Special Management Area, 
Alaska 


acres in the National Petroleum Reserve Area-Alaska—summer 
23,200,000 range for the three largest caribou herds in the U.S. with 
600,000 animals 


12,945,445 acres in 912 areas of critical environmental concern 


37,459 


miles of 55 national back country byways in 11 BLM western 


2,952 () states 


461 miles of 31 national recreation trails 
375 special recreation management areas 


sites on the National Register of Historic Places encompassing 


Ae 4,177 contributing properties 


22 cultural sites as national historic landmarks 
5 world heritage properties (Chacoan Outliers of New Mexico) 
3 biosphere reserves in the California Desert 


globally important bird areas in 56,500 acres (San Pedro 
2 (d) Riparian National Conservation Area, Arizona; Yaquina Head 
National Outstanding Natural Area, Oregon) 


acres in 208 herd management areas for wild and free- 


29,732,585 roaming horses and burros 


897 recorded caves and cave resource systems 


300 watchable wildlife viewing sites 


(a) California Desert National Conservation Area—BLM acreage includes 1,812 acres presently in an “uncertain 
ownership” category. 


The historic Yaquina  - (b) . 
Ee Se a ree Snake River Birds of Prey National Conservation Area—totals do not include 9,974 acres of open waters that 
E He | Lighthouse : @ also exist within the exterior boundary of the NCA. 


; q ghpis, (c) The mileage includes those byways administratively designated under the BLM’s Back Country Byway Program. 

Dacific Ocaan ; In addition, the BLM is involved in the cooperative management of an additional 17 byways, totaling 2,492 miles 

a Pacific Ocean near on public lands, which have been recognized with state or national designations. Collectively, these two categories 
5 9 make up the BLM’s byway program. 
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(d) The acreage for globally important bird areas is contained within a national conservation area and Yaquina 


Head National Outstanding Natural Area. 
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Cooperative Conservation 
| The BLM released 


This edition of “Public Rewards from Public Lands” is dedicated to the its National Sage- _ 
theme of cooperative conservation, an approach that seeks better management of Grouse Habitat _ 


the nation’s natural resources. through broader public participation, partnership, Conservation Str fr 
which emphasiz 


partnerships and _ : 
cooperation in 


era bel . ee ee conserving sage- 
to promote the princip €o cooperative conservation 1n partners Ip with states, grouse habitat. = : 


and shared stewardship. 
In August 2004, President Bush signed Executive Order 13352 directing 


federal agencies with responsibilities for the environment and natural resources 


communities, tribes, and individual citizens. 


“Local involvement is critical to ensuring 
successful, effective, and long-lasting 
conservation results. The executive order... 
will help us continue to make sure that decisions 
in Washington, D.C., are well-informed by those 
closest to the land and their communities.” 


— President George W. Bush 


Promoting greater citizen involvement in government is always a good idea. 
The BLM believes that it is particularly appropriate, even critical, in managing 
and conserving natural resources. Accordingly, the Bureau is investing more of its 
resources to support cooperative conservation. The agency’s budget for fiscal year 


2006 includes, for example: 


¢ An increase of $4.5 million for sage-grouse conservation, of which 
$1 million will be matched by partner contributions under the 


Challenge Cost Share Program. 


¢ An increase of $900,000 specifically targeted for invasive weed control, 
of which $600,000 will be available under the Challenge 


Cost Share Program and will leverage more partner funding. 


¢ An increase of $400,000 to expand partnership efforts to restore 
habitat along the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
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The BLM is investing in cooperative conservation in other ways as well: 


e In managing the energy resources that are critical to ensuring the 
nation’s future energy security, the BLM incorporates best management 
practices that result in enhanced protection of the land, watersheds, and 


wildlife habitat. 


e In the administration of its range program, the BLM is making changes 
that open the door to closer cooperation with public land ranchers in 
stewardship and conservation measures. 


e In the forest management arena, the Healthy Forests Initiative and 
the Healthy Forest Restoration Act are promoting cooperation among 
federal agencies and local communities to produce improved forest 
health and fire management. 


ee a e In recreation, the BLM has developed a broad coalition of stakeholders 
cape that ie and recreation interests that help the agency develop a long-term 
a0 + * es ok strategy to meet public recreation needs while promoting the concept of 


citizen stewardship in conservation. 


In these programs and in countless other ways, throughout the BLM and 
across the public lands, cooperative conservation is working for the BLM and for 
all those who have a stake in the health, productivity, and diversity of America’s 
public lands. 


‘Innovative forms of 
public participation can 
prevent conflict and 
promote cooperative 
solutions. 
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Oregon State Office 


333 SW First Avenue OREGON 
Portland, OR 97204 16.1 million acres of surface land 
503-808-6002 33.9 million acres of subsurface mineral estate 


(including surface acreage mentioned above) 
0.8 million acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
responsibility for mineral operations 


www.or.blm.gov 


WASHINGTON 

403,316 acres of surface land 

12.5 million acres of subsurface mineral estate 
(including surface acreage mentioned above) 

2.6 acres of tribal lands where the BLM has trust 
responsibility for mineral operations 


ee BLM-managed lands 


BLM-administered minerals 
underlying federal surface 
_ (excluding National Park 

. Be | Us Service and Fish and 


Wenatchee Wildlife Service units) 


BLM National Monument 


BLM National Conservation, 
Recreation, and Protection 
Areas (National 
Conservation Areas, 
National Recreation 

Areas, Outstanding 

Natural Areas, and 
Cooperative 

Management and 
Protection Areas) 


Tribal lands where the BLM 
has trust responsibility 
for mineral operations 


BLM State Office 
BLM Field Offices 


BLM Field Stations 


ee———= BLM Field Office 
boundaries 


—————._ Major highways 


Bay . ay Lakeview neon Historic 
Nadc regon Trail 

Interpretive Center 

@ Yaa Lakeview | F 4 Yaquina Head 
<> | fei. fp | Outstanding Natural 

le = | | Area Interpretive 

c | Center 
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From the Owyhee Canyonlands of eastern Oregon to the tidal shore at 


: sw Washington’s San Juan Islands, public lands in Oregon and Washington include 


a variety of climates and landscapes. The BLM manages 16.1 million acres of 

g public land in Oregon, which is about 25 percent of the state, and more than 

# 400,000 acres in Washington. The agency also administers 34.3 million acres of 
subsurface minerals in both states. 

East of the Cascade Mountains is high desert, where BLM lands are 
characterized by sagebrush, prairie grasses, and juniper that offer cover and forage 
for wildlife and livestock. This part of the state also boasts magnificent canyons, 
wild and scenic rivers, and 9,600-foot Steens Mountain. The Deschutes River and 


y the Oregon High Desert Trail are popular destinations for whitewater rafting and 


hiking, respectively. 

To the west of the Cascades, the BLM manages more than 2.4 million acres 
of deciduous and evergreen forests, wetlands, and coastal beaches. he agency's 
parcels are distributed in a checkerboard ownership pattern, interspersed with 
private, state, tribal, and other federal lands. A significant portion of the BLM’s 
acreage in this part of the state is O&C lands, named after a 1937 land grant 
for an Oregon-to-California railroad that was never constructed. These lands 
provide fish and wildlife habitat, recreational opportunities, and an array of forest 
products. 


a Multiple-Use Management on the Public Lands 


Oregon and Washington’s public lands offer benefits to all Americans: 


= timber, renewable and nonrenewable energy, livestock forage, and wildlife, 

‘ to name a few. BLM-administered lands in these states also provide countless 

: opportunities for hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, and other pursuits. The BLM 
me accommodates all of these activities through the principle of multiple use, which 

# involves conserving the land and its resources while allowing them to be used for a 


range of purposes. 


Healthy Forests 

BLM forest lands in Oregon and Washington are perhaps best known 
for their timber, which the agency manages through two programs. The first 
pertains to the O&C lands in western Oregon, where the BLM manages 
2.2 million acres of commercial forest and 200,000 acres of woodlands. The 
second program governs the public domain lands, which are mostly in eastern 
Oregon and Washington. Important tenets for both programs include managing 
for a sustained yield of forest products, contributing to the economic stability 
of local communities, and retaining forest values and health. Timber products 
derived from federal forestlands are an important part of local economies in these 


! states and provide building materials for the nation. 


Wildfire management is an especially important focus for BLM Oregon. 
Southwestern Oregon’s Biscuit Fire burned almost 500,000 acres in 2002 and cost 
more than $150 million to suppress. President Bush came to the site of the fire to 
introduce the Healthy Forests Initiative. The BLM is committed to a 
goal of awarding 37 stewardship contracts nationwide in support of this 


initiative. To date, in Oregon and Washington, the BLM has awarded four 


stewardship contracts for 3,850 treated acres with a combined value of more than 


Se -A cowboy herds 
$1.9 million. cattle at Immigrant 
One of the contracts was awarded for the Bobar Stewardship Project. Flats near ae City 


Located in southern Oregon’s Little Applegate River Valley, the area contains 
many small trees of marginal value. The project proposed thinning overstocked, 
small-diameter, Douglas fir pole stands to free up space for more drought- 
tolerant species such as ponderosa pine. The project involved treating 111 acres, 


with optional removal of biomass material on 100 additional acres. The Bureau ae 
awarded the stewardship contract in 2003 to a local contractor who had found a = aoe 
market for some of the subcommercial-grade trees. 


Energy 

While Oregon and Washington are famous for their trees, they have 
traditionally not been considered rich in energy resources. However, the United 
States Geological Survey estimates there may be as much as a trillion cubic feet of 
oil and gas in the Columbia Basin of south-central Washington and north-central 
Oregon. Advances in technology and the lack of previous development have 
prompted a significant increase in oil and gas leases in both states in recent years. 
Exploration and development of these resources may be complicated by thick 
flows of dense, igneous rock that overlie potential oil and gas reservoirs. 


Grazing and Rangeland 

Public lands in both states support other economic uses as well. The BLM, 
for example, administers grazing on nearly 14 million acres of public rangeland. 
Management of these lands focuses on achieving healthy and productive 
landscapes, and rangeland treatments aim to restore and maintain land health 
through such practices as prescribed burning, rehabilitation of burned lands, 
water developments, and weed control. 

Many rangeland treatment projects also provide other benefits. For example, 
in the 1980s in eastern Oregon, the BLM recognized that juniper trees were 
displacing sagebrush communities. In response, the BLM started removing 
encroaching juniper so that native grasses and shrubs could thrive again. The 
BLM also began mowing several thousand acres of brush to improve habitat for 
sage-grouse. Snowdrifts collect in these mowed areas, and the retained moisture 
boosts the supply of grasses that sage-grouse eat. This also creates breaks that help 
firefighters gain control of wildland fires. The BLM is working closely with the 
Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife as the state develops a plan to guide 


future management of the state’s sage-grouse and sagebrush habitat. 


Recreation 

In addition to its conservation work, BLM Oregon manages outstanding 
recreational opportunities. Public lands in Oregon and Washington provide great 
places to fish, hunt, drive off-highway vehicles, hike, and pursue a host of other 
activities. The BLM also provides interpretive facilities for visitors from around 
the world who want to learn more about the historical or ecological values of the 
region. The National Historic Oregon Trail Interpretive Center near Baker City 
tells the remarkable story of pioneers who traveled more than 2,000 miles to settle 
in Oregon and California. The Yaquina Head Interpretive Center on the Pacific 
coast and Cascade Streamwatch at the base of Mount Hood offer glimpses of 
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the state’s outstanding aquatic resources. At Cascade Streamwatch, for example, 
underwater viewing windows allow visitors to observe salmon in their natural 
habitat. 

The BLM also manages 23 wild and scenic rivers, more than 50 non- 
designated rivers in the Pacific Northwest, and 2 congressionally designated 
trails: the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail and the Oregon/California National 
Historic Trail. With successful community involvement and volunteer programs, 
the BLM in Oregon and Washington manages 56 developed recreation sites, 

7 national natural landmarks, | national monument, 8 back country byways, 
and 12 lakes and reservoirs. 


Cooperative Conservation 

The BLM has supported the goal of President Bush’s cooperative 
conservation mandate for several years through its Shared Community 
Stewardship Initiative and Secretary Gale Norton's four Cs philosophy— 
conservation through cooperation, communication, and consultation. The 
goal of the cooperative conservation mandate is for federal agencies to work 
collaboratively with each other, state, local, and tribal governments, private 
institutions, other governmental entities, and individuals to facilitate the best 
possible management of the nation’s public lands. By working with people on 
the ground, BLM managers are able to better identify ways to manage the public 
lands. The rewards of effective collaboration in Oregon are substantial; successful 
projects have involved improving fish passage, controlling noxious weeds, 
restoring streams and riparian areas, and stabilizing streambanks. 

One example of successful cooperative conservation occurred in BLM 
«= Oregon’ Burns District in the Steens Mountain Wilderness Area. This area 
= consists of almost 100,000 livestock-free acres. More than 75 miles of barbed wire 
fencing remained from grazing that occurred before the area was designated as 
wilderness in 2000. The unnecessary fencing was a visual and physical impairment 
for recreationists and an obstacle for wildlife. 

Because federal regulations prohibit the use of motorized vehicles or 
mechanized equipment in wilderness areas, the fencing had to be removed using 
manual labor, pack strings, and simple tools. Contracting the job would have cost 
an estimated $150,000 per year for 3 years. Instead, three citizens’ groups joined 
with the BLM in a 6-week-long project that provided more than $60,000 worth 
of volunteer labor. Volunteers backpacked into the area to remove 16 miles of 


ry P ae ‘ 


| fence, wire, and posts. A local outfitter designed and constructed fence-wire rollers 
that could be packed in by horseback or on foot. The BLM provided funds to 


purchase the rollers, hire a local contractor to remove stockpiled wire, and support 


Bighornsheep’ . 
"can-be-seenin- = 
the Connor Creek — 


A ee eee development of a pack string that brought supplies for the work crews. 


stern Oregon. ; 
a 3 | Planning 


Land use plans form the basis for every action the BLM takes. They are also 
the primary tool for giving the public a voice in the agency’s resource management 
programs. The Bureau works closely with local and state governments and the 
private sector to determine how best to manage public lands to meet the needs of 
| Western communities and the nation. Adequate and up-to-date plans also ensure 
that the BLM’s land use allocation decisions maintain integrity and sustainability 
; in an environment of increasing scrutiny. 
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The wide range of public land resources and uses in Oregon and 


Washington means that the BLM must include many partners in its planning 
efforts. The population in each state is rising, leading to demands for more and 
better recreation opportunities, while traditional resource industries continue to 
serve as the economic foundation of rural communities. Citizen-based groups like 
the BLM’s resource advisory councils and committees help refine land use plans. 
Members of these working groups live, work, and play on the public lands, and 
they bring expertise from varied fields and interests. Local governments, tribes, 
civic groups, and individuals have been long-term partners with the BLM, and 
this shared responsibility helps sustain the productivity and health of the public 
lands. 

The Upper Deschutes Resource Management Plan in central Oregon is a 
good example of citizen involvement in the planning process. In 2002, the BLM 
chartered a team of interest groups, individuals, and tribal, federal, state, and local 
agencies that put in more than 5,400 hours to prepare the plan. The team helped 
identify such key topics as addressing population growth and related conflicts 
between users and residents on and around BLM lands; managing off-highway : 
vehicle use; and conserving habitat for deer, elk, pronghorn, and sage-grouse. BLM land in 
Since the area covered by the plan is in the fastest-growing part of the state, the Oregon and 
public has also shown strong interest in how the BLM manages wildland-urban Washington 
interface areas to reduce the risk of wildfires. contains a 


rich variety of 
resources, and 
the agency is 
interwoven 
into the 

fabric of local 
communities 

in both states. 
Field personnel 
work closely 
with diverse 
individuals 

and groups 
throughout 

the Northwest 
to establish a 
sense of shared 
responsibility 
and stewardship 
for the land that 
brings rewards 
to present 

and future 
generations. 
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Oregon Figures | Fisca/ Year 2004 


(including Washington) 


Miscellaneous Receipts $4,451,982 


Timber Receipts 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $999,420 
TOTAL $32,757,584 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Oregon (including WA) 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $12,125,031 
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Commercial Use Activity in Oregon (including WA) on BLM-Managed 
Land, Fiscal Year 2004 


1,585 permits and leases, 1,054,615 animal 
unit months 


244,918 hundred cubic feet 
1 producing leases, 12,250 tons produced 


260 permits issued, 668,366 cubic yards 
produced 


Grazing Permits and Leases 


Timber Volume Sold 


Coal Production 


Mineral Materials (Salables) 


Exploration and Mining Activity 
(Locatables) 


Rights-of-Way 


17 notices reviewed, 5 plans of operation 
reviewed 


220 granted 


Wild Horse and Burro Program in Oregon (including WA), 
Fiscal Year 2004 


eal Estimated Current Animals Taken Number of 
Population Off Range Animals Adopted* 
Wild Horses 3,070 850 442 
Wild Burros 15 0 24 


* Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range 


Diatomite is mined _ 
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Estimated Recreation Use in Oregon (including WA) on BLM-Managed 
Land, Fiscal Year 2004 


Visitor Days 


Boating—motorized 76,253 
Boating—row, float, or paddle 339,567 
Camping and picnicking 2,209,749 


Driving for pleasure 486,711 
Fishing 472,665 
Hunting 708,381 
Interpretation and education 666,137 
Nonmotorized travel 472,213 
Off-highway travel 330,552 
Snowmobile and other winter motorized travel 6,199 


Specialized sports (motorized and nonmotorized), 373,898 
events, and activities 


Swimming and other water activities 85,217 
Winter/nonmotorized activities 29,958 
TOTAL 6,257,500 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program, Fiscal Year 2004 
33 projects, $2,163,424 collected 

Alsea Falls Recreation Site 

Andrews Resource Area 

Cape Blanco Lighthouse 

Chukar Park Recreation Area 

Dean Creek 

Deschutes River 

Eugene District (8) 


hoo Wale bee CATH eld Ua pm 


Fishermen’s Bend Recreation Site 
John Day River (4) 
Klamath Falls Resource Area (4) 


— | — | O 
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Klamath River 

Lakeview District 

Lower Crooked River 

Lower Deschutes River (3) 

Medford District (4) 

Myrtlewood Resource Area (2) 

National Historic Oregon Trail Intepretive Center 
Nestucca Recreation Site 

New River Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
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Prineville District 
Rogue River Program 
Roseburg District (10) 
23. Row River 

24. Salem District (13) 
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Recreation Fee Demonstration Program, Fiscal Year 2004 (continued) 
25. Shotgun Creek Park 

26. Siuslaw River 

27. Spring Recreation Area 

28. Steens Mountain Complex (5) 

29. Three Rivers Resource Area 

30. Umpqua Resource Area (2) 

31. Wildwood Recreation Site 

32. Yakima River Canyon (2) 

33. Yaquina Head Outstanding Natural Area 


Numbers in parentheses at the end of the projects named above equal the number of individual sites within the 
pilot project. Thus, (2) means there are two separate sites included in that pilot project. 


Public Land Treasures in Oregon (including WA) under BLM 
Stewardship as of September 30, 2004 


National Monuments 1 monument (52,947 acres) 


National Conservation, Recreation, and 


Protection Areas 2 areas (428,256 acres) 


64,955 acres inventoried (537 


Cultural Resources properties recorded) 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 23 rivers, 811 miles (259,552 acres) 
Wilderness Areas (OR) 4 areas (186,723 acres) 

Wilderness Areas (WA) 1 area (7,140 acres) 

Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) (OR) 97 WSAs (2,701,190 acres) 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) (WA) 1 WSA (5,518 acres) 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern ISUIAGEGS (7267S acres) 


(ACECs) 

National Historic Trails (OR) 2 trails (24 miles) 
National Scenic Trails 1 trail (42 miles) 
National Recreation Trails (OR) 3 trails (201 miles) 


| The sagebrush and\* 
’ Ofass in-ttie High 
~Steens Wilderness 
Study Area provide 
habitat for lizards 


and other wildlife. 


es) nea Arizona 


Mountain Wilderness 
Study Area. 
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Guide to Table Data 


Unless otherwise indicated, all collections, payments, and appropriations are for fiscal 
year 2004, which runs from October 1, 2003 to September 30, 2004. 


The totals for some of the tables in this document may be slightly off because of 
rounding. 


Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: This section 
identifies fiscal year 2004 collections from BLM-managed lands and minerals unless 
otherwise noted. 


Grazing Fees: This category identifies grazing receipt collections authorized under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 


Recreation and Use Fees: These funds are derived from recreation fees collected 

on public lands at recreation sites, from issuing recreation permits, and from selling 
federal passports. They are used to improve the conditions and services provided at 
the recreation sites where the fees were generated. The funds are derived under two 
separate authorities, the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) Act , as amended, 
and the 1996 Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, as 
amended. The LWCF funds are subject to appropriations the year after collection and 
the 1996 Appropriation Act funds are permanent. 


FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent: The BLM collects these fees in accordance with the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act for rights-of-way (excluding oil and gas rights- 
of-way) across public lands. These are for such uses as roads, pipelines (excluding oil 
and gas pipelines), transmission lines, and communications sites. 


Miscellaneous Receipts: These fees result primarily from filing fees for applications, 
for noncompetitive oil and gas leases, and from rent of land. This category also 

includes collections from service charges, fines, deposits, forfeited money, property, cost 
recoverables, road maintenance as well as interest charged by the BLM. Also included 
are wild horse and burro adoption fees, Receipts collected by the National Business 
Center, Office of Fire and Aviation, National Information Resources Management Center, 
National Science and Technology Center, and National Training Center are included in 
the national total; therefore the national total will differ from the sum of the state totals. 


Sale of Land and Materials: This category includes receipts from the sale of public 
land and materials, including sales of vegetative (e.g., Christmas trees, posts, poles, 
fuel wood, floral products, pine nuts, mushrooms, medicinal products, and others) and 
mineral materials. 


Timber Receipts: These are funds generated from timber harvested on public domain 
forest land and do not include funds generated from timber harvested on Oregon and 
California (O&C) or Coos Bay Wagon Road (CBWR) lands. 


O&C Land Grant Fund and CBWR Grant Fund: In Oregon, receipts are generated 
from timber harvested on Oregon and California grant lands and Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands in western Oregon. These receipts also includes deposits into the timber 
sale pipeline restoration fund from timber sales under section 2001(k) of the Fiscal Year 
1995 Supplemental Appropriations for Disaster Assistance and Rescissions Act (per 
Public Law 104-139), 


Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges: These are annual maintenance 
fees approved by Congress in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1993. The BLM uses 
these collections to administer the mining claim holding fee program. Collections that 
exceed BLM’s budget authority go to the U.S, Department of the Treasury. The BLM 
retains all collections that do not exceed its budget authority. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: This figure reflects mineral receipts from all 
federal leases, regardless of surface ownership or management. Revenues are from all 
federal mineral leases, including leases for coal, geothermal, oil, and gas. This figure 
includes revenues from oil and gas rights-of-way collected under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. It also includes receipts from mineral leasing on acquired lands, including National 
Grasslands. Minerals Management Service collects receipts and makes disbursements. 
Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States: This section identifies fiscal year 2004 
payments made to the states from collections and receipts from activities on BLM- 
managed land, unless otherwise noted. 

Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT): Congress appropriates PILT payments annually, and 
the Department of the Interior administers disbursement to individual counties. These 
figures reflect the total PILT for all federal land in the state. The PILT payments are 
determined according to a formula that includes population, the amount of federal land 
within the county, and offsets for certain federal payments to counties such as timber, 
mineral leasing, and grazing receipts. 


Grazing Fees: These funds are the portion of the grazing receipts shared directly with 
the state. BLM payments to the states are either 12.5% (Taylor Grazing Act Section 

3 lands) or 50% (Taylor Grazing Act Section 15 lands) of grazing receipts. Payments 
identified in this category include the local share of receipts from mineral leasing on 
acquired lands under the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Proceeds of Sales: This is the portion of receipts from the sale of public land and 
materials (includes vegetative materials and minerals) that is shared with the states. 
The amount shown includes payments under the Southern Nevada Public Land 
Management Act, which began in fiscal year 1999. 


Timber Receipts: This figure reflects the portion of receipts from public domain timber 
harvest collected by the federal government and shared with the state. 


O&C Grant Lands and Coos Bay Wagon Roads Grant Lands: In Oregon, receipts 
are generated from timber harvested on Oregon and California grant lands and Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands in western Oregon and from other resources. For fiscal 
years 1994-2000, counties in western Oregon were guaranteed “special payments” by 
the federal government based on an annually decreasing percentage of a 5-year average 
payment to counties (fiscal years 1986-1990). For 1999 and 2000, payments to these 
counties will be the greater of either the “special payment” or 50% of total receipts. 
According to Public Law 106-393, effective for fiscal years 2001-2006, counties will 
make a one-time election of receiving regular distribution or “full payment amount.” 
The full payment amount is equal to the average of the three highest distribution 
payments and special payments during the period of fiscal years 1986 through fiscal 
year 1999. The timing of payments changed from on or before September 30 to as 
soon as practicable after the end of the fiscal year. In addition, in fiscal year 2001, O&C 
payments include $7.6 million and CBWR payments included $73,000 held by BLM for 
Title Il money. 


National Grasslands: This figure reflects the payment made directly to the state 
from revenues derived from national grasslands. It includes allocation of mineral 
receipts, which are collected by Minerals Management Service but transferred to BLM 
for disbursement. These figures reflect payments made in fiscal year 2004 for receipts 
collected in calendar year 2003. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: These figures reflect the net disbursement to 
the state of mineral receipts from federal leases, including those on BLM-managed land. 
Minerals Management Service collects receipts and makes disbursements. Payments are 
from revenues derived from federal mineral leases, including leases for coal, geothermal, 
oil, and gas. These figures do not reflect disbursements from leases on acquired lands, 
including national grasslands, which are included above under “National Grasslands.” 


for BLM-managed programs in each state. These amounts are either appropriated, 
allocated, or obligated funds, and in some cases, may include prior year dollars for 
uncompleted projects. 


Management of Lands and Resources (MLR): MLR appropriations fund a variety 
of programs, including mineral leasing programs, initiatives to protect wild horses and 
burros, and recreational activities, as well as programs to improve land, soil, and water 
quality. The MLR for Arizona includes the National Training Center, while the MLR 


for Colorado includes the National Science and Technology Center, National Business 
Center, National Human Resources Center, and the National Information Resources 
Management Center. 


Land Acquisition: These funds are used to acquire land and to administer exchanges in 
accordance with the provisions of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act. 


Range Improvements: The Range Improvement Fund comes from the federal share 
of grazing receipts plus the federal share of mineral receipts from leasing on acquired 
lands. Funds are used for the construction, purchase, and development of range 
improvements. 


Construction and Access: This account funds a variety of programs, including the 
construction of recreation facilities, roads, and trails. 


Management of O&C Lands: O&C appropriations fund a variety of programs within 
the O&C and CBWR counties in western Oregon, including construction and acquisition, 
facilities maintenance, resources management, and information and data systems, as 
well as the Jobs-In-The-Woods Program under the Northwest Forest Plan. 


Central Hazardous Materials Fund: This figure reflects BLM’s portion of the 
Department of the Interior fund that is Congressionally appropriated for high-priority 
hazardous materials sites. 


Wildland Fire Preparedness: This program funds nonemergency preparedness for 
fighting wildland fires. BLM provides further funding through allocations to other 
Department of the Interior agencies and to the Secretarial fund. Additionally, BLM funds 
fire program activities through appropriations to the National Interagency Fire Center 

in Boise, Idaho. 


Wildland Fire Operations: The amounts shown here are dollars obligated in fiscal 
year 2004. Included in this category are wildland fire suppression, rehabilitation, and 
hazardous fuels reduction, 


Recreation Use on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 2004: 


Visitor Days: One visitor day equals 12 visitor hours at a site or area, For example, 

a visitor day could be 1 visitor for 12 hours or 12 visitors for 1 hour. The information 
source for the data in this table is the BLM Recreation Management Information System 
(RMIS) database. The RMIS is a PC-based database for compiling and monitoring key 
recreational management data for the BLM. 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program: The Congressionally authorized Recreation 
Fee Demonstration Program authorizes the National Park Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and Forest Service to implement and 

test new fees across the geographic and programmatic spectrum of sites that they 
manage. The BLM retains 100 percent of the revenues at the sites where they are 
collected, These revenues yield substantial benefits because they provide on-the-ground 
improvements at local recreation sites. 


Grazing Permits and Leases: A grazing permit authorizes grazing of a specified 
number and class of livestock within a grazing district on a designated area of land 
during specified seasons each year (Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act). A grazing lease 
authorizes the grazing of livestock on public lands outside of grazing districts during a 
specified period of time (Section 15 of the Taylor Grazing Act). An AUM (animal unit 
month) is a standardized unit of measurement of the amount of forage necessary for one 
animal for a period of 1 month (an animal is defined as one cow and calf, one steer, or 
five sheep). Grazing privileges are measured in terms of AUMs. 


Timber Volume: The sale of standing trees, downed trees, or logs as measured in 
cubic feet. 


Oil and Gas Leasing: The BLM leases oil and gas rights to explore for and produce 

oil and gas resources from federal lands or mineral rights owned by the federal 
government. Federal oil and gas leases may be obtained and held by any adult citizen 

of the United States. These leases are available after being cleared through the land use 
process, initially by a competitive process, and then available noncompetitively if they 
fail to receive a competitive bid. 


Helium Operations: Such activity involves administering the federal helium reserve, 
opening and maintaining a 425-mile pipeline and associated facilities, administering 
crude helium sales contracts, conducting surveys to determine the extent of nationwide 
helium reserves, and administering helium fee and royalty contracts. 


Geothermal Resources: This is electricity produced from the heat energy of the Earth. 
This energy may be in the form of steam, hot water, or the thermal energy contained in 
rocks at great depths. Wells are drilled to produce the steam or hot water. The energy 
found in the steam or hot water is then used to generate electricity or for direct use 
applications such as space heating and dehydration. The BLM leases geothermal rights 
to explore for and produce geothermal resources from federal lands or from subsurface 
mineral rights held by the government. Leases within “Known Geothermal Resource 
Areas” (KGRAs) are leased competitively; those outside these areas may be leased 
noncompetitively. 


Coal Production: The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended by the Federal 

Coal Leasing Amendments Act (FCLAA) of 1976 requires competitive leasing of coal. 
Competitively issued coal leases require either payment of a royalty rate of 12.5% for 
coal mined by surface mining methods or 8% for coal mined by underground mining 
methods, diligent development of commercial quantities of coal within 10 years of 
lease issuance, and stipulations to protect other resources within the lease. BLM also 
routinely inspects all coal to assure accurate reporting of coal production and that 
maximum economic recovery of the coal resource is being achieved. The primary use 
of this coal is for generation of electricity. Fiscal year 2004 figures represent BLM 
estimates. 


Mineral Materials (Salables): These are minerals such as common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, and clay that are not obtainable under the mining or leasing law, 
but that can be obtained through purchase or free use permit under the Materials Act 
of 1947, as amended. 


Nonenergy Leasables: These are all solid nonenergy minerals that private entities 
produce under leases issued by the BLM. These entities pay a royalty to the federal 
government based on the value of the minerals they produce. Most of these minerals 
are used in industry and include trona, sodium bicarbonate, and potash. 


Exploration and Mining Activity (Locatables): Exploration refers to exploring for 
minerals (locatable/hardrock) by way of drilling, trenching, etc. Mining refers to the 
extraction and processing of minerals. Exploration and mining activities on BLM- 
managed lands are regulated under 43 CFR 3809, which provides for three levels of 
activity. The first, casual use, requires no contact with the BLM. The second, a notice, is 
filed for activities that disturb less than 5 acres unreclaimed per calendar year. Notices 
do not require BLM approval and are ministerial in form. The third, a plan of operations, 
is filed with the BLM for activities that exceed 5 acres unreclaimed per calendar year. 
Plans of operations require BLM approval and are subject to the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


Rights-of-Way: This refers to public land authorized to be used or occupied pursuant 
to a right-of-way grant. A right-of-way grant is an instrument issued authorizing the use 
of a right-of-way over, upon, under, or through public lands for construction, operation, 
maintenance, and termination of a project. 


Public Land Treasures 


National Monument: An area designated by the President, under the authority of the 
Antiquities Act of 1906, to protect objects of scientific and historical interest that are 
located on federal lands. Congress may also designate a national monument through 


legislation, as it did in establishing Mount St. Helen’s National Volcanic Monument in 
1982, when the President signed the measure into law. Acreage figures may change 
from year to year either because inholdings have been acquired or some other land 
exchange has taken place during the year or better geographic information system 
(GIS) mapping of land boundaries has enabled us to recalculate the total BLM acres 
within the unit. 


Cultural Resources: These are definite locations of past human activity, occupation, 
or use identifiable through field inventory (survey), historical documentation, or oral 
evidence. The term includes archaeological, historic, or architectural sites, structures, 
or places with important public and scientific uses, and may include definite locations 
(sites or places) of traditional, cultural, or religious importance to specified social or 
cultural groups. 


National Wild and Scenic Rivers: Rivers or river sections designated by Congress or 
the Secretary of the Interior, under the authority of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 
1968, to protect outstanding scenic, recreational, and other values and to preserve the 
river or river section in its free-flowing condition. The law recognizes three classes of 
rivers: wild, scenic, and recreational. 


Wilderness Areas: Areas designated by Congress and defined by the Wilderness Act 
of 1964 as places “where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, 
where man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” Designation is aimed at ensuring 
that these lands are preserved and protected in their natural condition. Wilderness 
areas, which are generally at least 5,000 acres or more in size, offer outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation; such areas 
may also contain ecological, geological, or other features that have scientific, scenic, 

or historical value. The number of wilderness areas reported by the states will not add 
up to the national total shown because some areas cross state lines and are reported in 
the number count for each state. The national total shown is the actual total number of 
BLM wilderness areas. The acreages reported by the states do add up to the national 
acreage total shown. 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs): Areas designated by a federal land-management 
agency (the Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, National Park Service, or 
Fish and Wildlife Service) as having wilderness characteristics, thus making it worthy 
of consideration by Congress for wilderness designation. While Congress considers 
whether to designate a WSA as permanent wilderness, the WSA is managed by the 
federal agency in a manner as to prevent impairment of the area’s suitability for 
wilderness designation. The number of WSAs reported by the states may not add up 
to the national total shown because some WSAs cross state lines and are reported in 
the number count for each state. The national total shown is the actual total number 
of BLM WSAs. The acreages reported by the states do add up to the national acreage 
total shown. 


National Conservation, Recreation, and Protection Areas: Areas designated by 
Congress to provide for the conservation, use, enjoyment, and enhancement of certain 
natural, recreational, paleontological, and other resources, including fish and wildlife 
habitat. Acreage figures may change from year to year either because inholdings have 
been acquired or some other land exchange has taken place during the year or better 
geographic information system (GIS) mapping of land boundaries has enabled us to 
recalculate the total BLM acres within the unit. 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs): These areas are managed by the 
BLM and defined by the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 as requiring 
special management. Such management is aimed at protecting and preventing 
rreparable damage to significant historical, cultural, and scenic values, habitat for fish 
and wildlife, and other public land resources, as identified through the BLM’s land use 
anning process. 
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National Historic Trails: Designated by Congress under the National Trails System Act 
f 1968, this type of extended trail follows as closely as possible, on federal land, those 
riginal trails or routes of travel having national historical significance. Designation 
dentifies and protects historic routes and their historic remnants and artifacts for 

public use and enjoyment. A designated trail must meet certain criteria, including 
having a significant potential for public recreational use or interest based on historical 
interpretation and appreciation. The number of trails reported by the states will not add 
up to the national total shown because some trails cross state lines and are reported in 
the number count for each state. 
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National Recreation Trails: These trails are designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture. They are reasonably accessible to urban areas 
and meet criteria established in the National Trails System Act. A National Recreation 
Trail may be designated as such within parks, forests, and recreation areas, and on 
lands administered by the Secretaries, subject to the consent of the federal agency, 
state, political subdivision, or other administering agency having jurisdiction over the 
affected lands. 


National Scenic Trails: Designated by Congress, this type of extended trail offers 
maximum outdoor recreation potential and provides enjoyment of the various 
qualities—scenic, historical, natural, and cultural—of the areas through which these 
trails pass. The number of trails reported by the states will not add up to the national 
total shown because some trails cross state lines and are reported in the number count 
for each state. 


World Heritage Site: This is an internationally significant cultural or natural site that 
meets criteria set forth in a 1972 treaty known as the World Heritage Convention. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) lists the 
sites on the basis of nominations by national governments that adhere to the treaty. A 
World Heritage Site designation not only supports the conservation of these sites but 
also enhances their status as tourist destinations. There are more than 500 such sites 
around the world, including the pyramids of Egypt and the Tower of London, The 22 
sites in the United States include the Statue of Liberty, Monticello, Yosemite National 
Park, and Hawaii Volcanoes National Park. 


United Nations Biosphere Reserve: United Nations biosphere reserves, collectively 
known as the World Network, are areas of terrestrial and coastal ecosystems that are 
internationally recognized by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization's (UNESCO) Program on Man and the Biosphere. Reserves are nominated 
by national governments and must meet certain criteria before being admitted to the 
World Network. 


National Outstanding Natural Areas: These are areas of public land that are 
either Congressionally or administratively designated based on their exceptional, 
rare, or unusual natural characteristics. This designation provides for the protection, 
management, and enhancement of the natural, educational, or scientific values 
associated with these resources. 


BLM Wild Horse and Burro Program: 


Wild Horses and Burros: These are unbranded and unclaimed horses or burros 
roaming free on public lands in the Western United States. These animals are protected 
by the Wild Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971. Wild horses and burros are 
descendants of animals turned loose by, or escaped from, ranchers, prospectors, Indian 
tribes, and the U.S. Cavalry from the late 1800s through the Great Depression of the 
1930s, and in some areas even more recently. 


Adopted Wild Horse or Burro: This is a wild horse or burro under the care of a 
qualified individual who agrees to the terms and conditions specified in a Private 
Maintenance and Care Agreement (contract) with the U.S. government to provide 
humane care for the animal. After properly caring for the animal for 1 year, the adopter 
can apply for title to the animal. The national totals include 228 horses and 67 burros 
adopted through the National Wild Horse and Burro program office in fiscal year 2004. 
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Comment Card 


Thank you for your help! 

We estimate the reporting burden for this form to average 20 
minutes, including the time for reviewing instructions, gathering 
and maintaining data, and completing and reviewing the form. 
Comments regarding the burden estimate or any other aspect 

of this form can be directed to the Bureau of Land Management 
Information Collection Clearance Officer, (WO-630), 1849 C Street 
NW, Mail Stop 401-LS, Washington, DC 20240. 


Report Title: Public Rewards from Public Lands 2004-2005 


1. The information in this report was useful. 
2. The information in the report was well prepared/organized. 
3. The report was timely. 


4. How would you rate your overall satisfaction with this report? 


FORM APPROVED 
OMB NO. 1040-0001 
Expires: January 31, 2006 


Paperwork Reduction Act 

BLM collects this information to determine the satisfaction of our 
customers with various services and products that we provide. 
We will evaluate the data and use it to improve our services to 
our customers. Response to this request is not required. BLM may 
not collect or sponsor a collection of information without an OMB 
approval number. 


Needs Major 
Improvement 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Excellent 
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c. More Plain English d. More Graphics 


c. State Data 
f. Other, please explain 


c. Member of the Media 

f. Stakeholder or Partner/Interest Group 
h. Federal Employee 

j. State and Local Government 


5. What changes would you like to see? (circle all that apply) 
a. Less Information b. More Information 
e. Other, please explain 
6. What portion of the report was most useful to you? (circle all that apply) 
a. Cooperation Conservation Article b. National Data 
d. State Narrative e. Guide to Table Data 
7. Your primary interest in the Bureau of Land Management is from the perspective of which of the following groups? 
(circle one) 
a. Citizen/Taxpayer b. Senator/Congressional Representative 
d. Student e. Capitol Hill Staff 
g. Use Authorization/Permitted or Commercial User 
i. Recreational and Educational User/Public Land Visitor 
k. Tribal Government |. Other 
8. How did you learn of this report? (circle one) 


a. Mailing List b. Internet c. Meeting/Conference d. BLM Office e. Other 
9. Was the report delivered to the appropriate person in your organization? [-—_] Yes [] No 
(New addressee) 
10. How do you prefer to receive this report? 
a. E-mail b. Internet c. Intranet 
d. U.S. Postal Service e. Other 


Thank you for your help! 


After folding as a self-mailer, please tape and return the completed comment card to: 


BLM; Public Affairs, MS 406-LS; 1849 C St NW; Washington, DC 20240 
Please provide your name and address so we can include you on our mailing list for this publication. 
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Our Vision 


Our Mission 


Our Values 


Our Priorities 


Bureau 
of Land Management 


- through consultation, cooperation, and 


_To respect, value, and:support our employees, 
_giving them resources and opportunities to succeed. 


To enhance the quality of life for all citizens through 
the balanced stewardship of America’s public lands 


and resources. 


To sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of 
the public lands for the use and enjoyment of 
present and future generations. 


To serve with honesty, integrity, accountability, 
respect, courage, and commitment to make 
a difference. 


To improve the health and productivity of the land 
to support the BLM multiple-use mission. 


To cultivate community-based conservation, 
citizen-centered stewardship, and partnership 


communication. 


To pursue excellence in business practices, 
improve accountability to our stakeholders, 
and deliver better service to our customers. 
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